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and was then employed in the campaign in Corsica    But a
larger field for his powers of diplomacy soon offered itself, and
he became the favourite pupil of Favier, the deep-thinking
politician,  whose influence  appears  throughout the  foreign
policy of the Revolution, who introduced him into that curious
network of secret intrigue, which is known as the secret policy
of Louis XV.1    In that policy he played an important part,
and in the years 1771 and 1772, in compliance with the secret
orders of the king, he organized the resistance of the Poles
against the partition of Poland    But however well his work
was done, it was not authorized by the French Ministry, and
in 1772 he was thrown into the Bastille, where he remained
until the accession of Louis XYI. in 1774.   After his release
he was made a colonel in the army, and eventually became
commandant at Cherbourg, where he won great popularity by
accepting the post of colonel of the National Guard at the
beginning of the Revolution.    But his thoughts were fixed on
Paris, and his great desire was for political  employment.
Montmorin knew of his ability and  sent him on a secret
mission to Belgium, and he afterwards became commandant at
Niort, where he made the acquaintance of Gensonne', when on
his mission in the departments of the west.   He had conciliated
so many people that there is no cause for surprise at De
Grave's offering him the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.    He had
served under Montmorin, was a schoolfellow of De Lessart,
and an intimate friend of Laporte, the intendant of the Civil
List, so that the king and the courtiers believed him to be a
true Royalist, while, owing to his friendship with Gensonne,
the Girondins trusted that he was of their opinions.    Yet he
really cared for neither party.    Though enough of a statesman
to see the necessity for strengthening the executive, he had
no sentiment of attachment to  royalty in itself, or to the
person of Louis XVL, and he had seen too much of the world
to be seduced by the brilliant dreams of the Girondins.    His
passion was the management of foreign policy.   He had served

1 Broglie's Le Secret du Itoi, vol. ii. p. 112 , Un General diplomate au
temps de la Revolution, by Albert Sorel, in Revue des Deux Mondes.